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SPIRITED EXAMPLE OF THE OLDHAM LODGE 
—LETTERS FROM THE LAND! 
——@—— 

51, Horsedge-street, Oldham, 
Nov. 17th, 1849. 
Mr. William Evans. 

Dear Sir,—Enclosed is a printed copy of two let- 
‘ters, received in Oldham, from Colonists on the New 
Estate. Both parties were workers in a Cotton fac- 
tory, and were highly respected. The reason why 
we have had them printed, is, because some parties 
have doubted whether all the letters, published in 
the Examiner, were genuine. We are selling them 
at one half-penny each copy; the parties being so 
well known in Oldham, nearly 500 copies were sold 
in four days. Should you notice them in your perio- 
dical, please inform the branches that they are pub- 
lished in a pamphlet form, and can be supplied, in 
any quantity, according to order. Copies have been 
forwarded to the offices of the Manchester Examiner 
and Times, the Weekly Times, the London Journal, 
and also to Regnolds’s Miscellany office, with a re- 
quest to insert them in their several papers. The 
letters are still in type, so that we can have any num- 
ber printed.—Respectfully yours, 

JOHN HEAP, Sec. 


THE POTTERS’ EMIGRATION SOCIETY. 
A FAILURE? 
YOURSELVES. 


ISIT 
READ AND JUDGE FOR 


To the Working Classes of Oldham and Neighbourhood. 





Fettow WoRKMEN,—Many false and prejudical 
statements having been published and extensively cir- 
culated, by interested and designing parties, respecting 
the selection of the New Estates of the Potters’ Emi- 
gration Society, and the position of the Colonists, we 
are induced to publish the following letters, received on 
Monday, October 29th, 1849 :—One from Mr. William 
Scholes, the Balloted Member; the other from Mr. 
John Goulding, who emigrated upon his own resources. 
The letter of Mr. Scholes is a perfect copy ; that of Mr. 
Goulding, those portions relative to family matters, are 
omitted; we may just add that both parties are well 
known and highly respected. Hoping they will obtain 
a candid perusal, We remain respectfully, 

The Members of the Labours’ Refuge Branch, Oldham. 

Horsedge Street, Oldham, 

November 5th, 1849. J. HEAP, Sec. 
Fox River, Winnebago, 
September 23rd, 1849. 

Dear Srr,—I take this opportunity of writing these 
few lines to you, and to all our friends of the Branch, 
hoping they may find you all in good health, as they 
leave me and family at present. I promised when I 
left you that I would write, and give you sume account, 
and that a correct one, of the land and of our future 
prospects, as far as I was able to judge, and I am now 
about to fulfil taat promise to the best of my abilities. 
We arrived hear on the 19th of May, and found Mr. 





Twigg at his post, where he ever is, and he received us 
very kindly, and he set us to work immediately, and 
have been at it ever since, vith little intermission. The 
land is rather of a sandy nature throughout Wisconsin. 
As far as I am able to learn, it is so on this settlement ; 
some parts are more so than others, some of the bluffs 
or small hills are sandy, but the low flat lands are of the 
finest black mould; some people said that it was too 
sandy to produce anything, but I only wish I had it in 
my power to send you a sample of some potatoes that 
have been got up this week, and I think the most pre- 
judiced would admit that finer potatoes were never 
grown, they have not had one particle of manure, the sets 
were put under the sod, and that is all they have had, 
except hoeing up, and the cropis a surprising one; and 
Twigg has sown near 100 acres of fall wheat; on the 
third day after sowing, it was up, andat this time is four 
inches high, and looks beautiful, in fact, the land will 
produce anything and in abundance, but there are some 
men that would grumble even if Manna where to come 
down from heaven. I have got five acres of fall wheat 
sown and it looks very well; I have also got a cow, and 
& young stear, that will soon be ready for the yoke, with 
poultry and pigs, I think this is no bad beginning for 
so short a time, but any man may get on here if he will 
work, and if he will not work he had better stay at 
home. James Grey has left here for England, after a 
stay of three months, during which time he has sayed 
40 dollars, besides paying his board, but he was never 
content, he was ever grumbling about something, and 
never content ; he was afraid that the winter would be 
too cold for him, and he could not live; he owed me 
some money, and he agreed that his shares in the 
Branch should be transferred to Samuel Mills, of Bow 
street, my brother-in-law, and enclosed s the de t, 
signed by himself, and witnessed by the store-keeper 
and Twigg, and there are more besides Grey that have 
left here. There isa man from Birmingham named 
Farmer, who only used the axe one hour, when he threw 
it down and would work no more, and he is telling the 
most pitiful tales about the settlement. 1 could say 
with Sterne, ‘‘ alas! poor Yorick,” there has come a set 
of men out who would rather grumble than work, but I 
hope our friends will not be discouraged by such men, 
men who are not content to work any where; heed them 
not, for their statements are false; they have gone to 
Milwaukee, and told people that we had nothing to eat, 
and were starving, and numbers believed them, when no- 
thing could be more false. We have had plenty of food 
ever since I came, plenty of the necessaries, and many 
of the luxuries of life, and that is something, consider- 
ing the distance from any town or market; we are ten 
miles from the post office, and about 120 miles from 
Milwaukee, about the same from Galena, but in a few 
years we shall have a market of our own, and every 
thing requisite to make man comfortable. I expect 
next year to have 10 acres of wheat with my yoke of 
oxen and plough, whieh, together with my labour for 
others in a few years will render my work much easier, 
and my family out of the reach of want. How many of 
our friends in Oldham can say the same? Not many, 
I think. For my part, I would not come back for the 
best shop and two pounds per week in Oldham, for I 
think I can do much better here ; I am only sorry that 
1 did not come sooner, but perhaps I might if the Pot- 
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ters’ Emigration Society had come into existence sooner, 
but I shall always feel thankful that ever I heard of it, 
and so will thousands besides me, for I assure you that 
theexchange to the back woods, from the stinking factory 
is greatly in favour of the former, and I often wish that 
more of our hard working townsmen would leave their 
sickly toil and come to one of the healthiest spots on 
the earth. Some of our grumblers complain that there is 
too much marsh to be healthy. There are four of us 
from Oldham here, and we have all betver health than 
at home. Any marsh, or the greatest part of them are 
quite dry at this time ; we can go over them without 
the least wet, except where there are springs. We have 
some Yankees here who say that this part is the most 
healthy. So much for the marshes. But what can 
people know who come and go back the same week ; but 
go who may, or come who may, there is a goodly num- 
ber here that are determined to stay and carry out the 
plans of our society, in spite of all our enimes, for you 
will see that we are not without opposition here. There 
are men not far from this, who are doing all that they 
can to upset the concern, but they will fail in their dia- 
bolical attempts. As we were coming about 10 miles 
from this, we met with Pickering,* who told us some 
dismal tales. He-said it was a pity that we had come, 
and we asked him why we could not do as well as him, 
and he said it was not a pity that we had come into this 
country, but it was a pity that we were going to the 
Indian land to be starved to death ; and there are others 
who complain that there is no company. Why, there 
is as much company as any one could expect in the 
Back Woods, but it is the wrong sort ; there is not the 
jerry shop—there is not the swill bowl to bezzle in, in 
which some men delight so much—there are no fairs and 
wakes—there are no such amusements as these, and 
some people cannot endure it; but it is as the Indians 
say chop, chop, chop, and make the Dear Puckagee, 
that is, run away ten miles back. If men must come 
here, they must ply the axe or the plough; and if they 
come witha determination to do that, they need not 
fedr. 
I have got 35 acres of first-rate ploughing land, and 
six acres of marsh land for the cattle. We mow our 
hay from the marshes, which some people grumble about 
so much, indeed, the marsh land is very good; and 
now, sir, you may assure our friends that they have no- 
thing to fear in coming here, but every thing to hope 
for the best. There has been some talk about Twigg 
leaving here. I hope the society will keep him here 
another year, at all events, for such another man can- 
* not be sent out, and get through the affairs of this place 
ashe can. I assure you that he has the confidence of 
all?well-meaning men, and if he were to leave us at 
present, I fear the worst, as the Colony is in its infancy, 
and he is just the man to carry it through ; he deserves 
well of the society, and long as he does his duty with 
the same activity as at present, they cannot be better 
served. Henry Matley is living with me, and has got 
his forty acres of land, and cow and calf, and is in very 
good health; he thinks it strange that he should not 
hear from his family since he came here, as he wrote to 
them, and sent several newspapers since he landed at 
New York, from there and Buffalo. John Goulding is 
also with me, and in good health, and with me he de- 
precates and contradicts the false statements that have 
been circulated by designing men, for if we were so bad 
off as some of them say, we should not stay here, for we 
can, any of us, get away when we think proper. Ask 
James Grey how he got away from here after a stay of 
three months, for he had not a cent when he came, but 
he was indebted to others for getting up at all, so that 
he must have had something somewhere from some- 





# This man owes the society upwards of £70; and left the 
Pottersville estate to get a more comfortable living by preach- 
ing the gospei. To escape his debt, he has done all he could 
tw break up the society, and to defame the characters of its 
managers.—ED.] 








body to bring him back again to Oldham. There are a 
many coming out this fall; they are coming in crowds, 
so much so, that I fear some inconvenience will be felt 
for want of houses, as every one cannot have 2 house 
all at once ; and we are all busy getting in the seed, 
and attend to the new comers. Mr. Haslam has ar- 
rived here, and is at present with me for a few days, 
until his house is ready. William Hallam is also here, 
and is working for the society at present, till such time 
as he gets on his land. He is in good health, and get- 
ting on; and now I think that sufficient has been writ- 
ten to put you and all our friends on your guard against 
designing men, and frightened old woman, who have 
no business from home without some one to look after 
them, and to take care of them, and to keep them warm 
in winter, and see that all their wants are supplied in 
summer. Poor things! I despise the former, but I can 
but pity the latter. The former may spit his venom, 
it falls quite harmless, and hurts no one but himself 
and the latter; but I will soil no more paper with them, 
for if our friends at home do their duty, we will do 
ours, and we shall prosper in spite of them all. 

Please to remember me to the Branch, and to all 
friends of the society. I must now conclude with my 
respects to you all, and hope that our friends will not 
be led away by the false statements of men coming 
from here, for there no is one comes out but may do as 
well as I have done if they will, if they wont, they have 
no right to go up and down the country crying the so- 
ciety down, and striving to injure those that injure 
them not, J. Goulding wishes you to remember him 
to friend Cole, and all our Temperance friends, and to 
all inquiring friends—Mallam and Mately the same. 

I should be very happy to hear from you when you 
can make it convenient to write, as we hear nothing 
from Oldham concerning the state of the society, aad 
the affairs of the town and neighbourhood, and news- 
papers sent from England scarcely ever reach here, not 
one in twelve coming to hand, except sent by some one 
coming direct here, Please remember me to all our 
friends and relations, and to all inquiring friends, I 


remain, yours respectfully, 
WILLIAM SCHOLES. 
To Mr. Heap, Horsedge Street, Oldham. 


Fox River, Winnebago, 
September 24th, 1849. 

Dear Wire,—I only got your letter yesterday, it 
had been lying at the Post Officea month, I had been 
and sent sever times before I got it ; there is great neg- 
lect here in the Post Office, but the pleasure it gave me 
fully compensated me for all anxiety and trouble. If 
there be one man that deserves well of mankind—if 
there be one real benefactor to the whole human family, 
it is, surely, the man that invented the art of writing, 
for by it we are enabled to convey our wishes and our 
wants to one another—our sorrows and our joys, in fact, 
by it, we are enabled to converse with one another, 
though thousands of miles intervene. 

Dear wife, if there be one thing that gives me more 
pleasure than another, it is your good health, and the 
good behaviour of our children; it gives me great 
pleasure to know that Hannah and Elizabeth ply their 
needles, instead of flittering their time away in worthless 
pursuits, it will be of great advantage to them some 
day, and likewise it is setting a good example to the 
younger children, but women that can use the needle 
need never want in this country; and I hope the day 
is not far distant, when the rattling of the looms will 
no longer ring in their ears, but with me enjoy the 
peace and quietness of the woods; tell Jane she must 
learn to sew, instead of galloping about from house to 
house; 1 am glad that Emily is forward with her knit- 
ting, as she must make our stockings when she comes 
here, and our little John must drive the oxen, for we 
plough and do every thing with oxen here. 

You say, that if I am not satisfied, you should like me 
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to come home; yes I know you would, for I know the 
goodness of your heart, but I assure you that I am 
well satisfied, ani have no thoughts of coming to old 
England again. If I was not satisfied, I could come 
home any day, but instead of that, I am preparing for 
your coming. I have worked hard all summer, and got 
a very good sum of money, which I am laying outin a 
house, as I have got a good one, 16 feet by 14, with 
rooms up stairs. I have also got 3 acres of land plough- 
ed and sown with wheat, which is up and looking well; 
these things, together with a stove, scythe, spade, hay- 
fork, and other things, have cost me about 100 dollars ; 
perhaps the house has not a very pleasing appearance, 
being built of trees, laid length ways and crossing each 
other at the ends, but when you come, I know that you 
will make it quite comfortable, for they are very warm 
and dry, besides there is no one comes for rents and 
taxes; the house is our own, and the land the same 
round about it, our little ones can run about picking 
wild fruit and ftowers, without trespesing on any one. 
* * 


Your poor mother and father, I wish they were here 
with me, I could get them many little things they can- 
not get with you ; such as plenty of tobacco, wild fowls, 
such as ducks, prairie hens, and pigeons, I have killed 
six pigeons and one hen, the last two days, on my 
wheat ; there is a small river runs about 300 yards of 
my house, which abounds with ducks and fish, and some 
little things of that sort would make them quite com- 
fortable. * ° ad a 

I should like to know whether William would like to 
be a farmer in the backwoods; he is young and strong, 
but there are other things, perhaps his wife would not 
like the backwoods. A person should not come here 
without consideration; we have no towns, no fairs or 
wakes, no places of amusement,—a person must give up 
all these when he comes here. Should William make 
up his mind to come, my house shall be his home for 
himself and family, and I would see that land was pro- 
vided for him; but he must fully make up his mind and 
consult the feelings of his wife, together with his own. 

Factory life in America is little better than factory 
life in England. The American farmer is the most in- 
dependent man in the world, and to emigrate from the 
factory in England to the factory in America, is not 
worth while. 

Those men that came out when I did, have got a cow 
each. I should have had one had you been here to milk 
her ; I have been this week to look atja yoke of oxen that 
a man wants me to buy, but I think I shall not till you 
come, as I want all the money for you that I can get, as 
there is not much working in the winter here in the 
land, I shall have some rail splitting, that is, cutting 
down large trees and splitting them up with iron wedges 
for fences. 

Dear wife, I enjoy the same good health as when I 
wrote last, I need only state one fact to convince you 
how much better I am, having had adeal of mowing 
this season, and mowing in England is considered the 
hardest work that a man goes to. Ihave mowed for 
four weeks together, with only one and a half rainy day 
out of it, in fact, we have no wet weather here the same 
asin England. I have been getting one dollar per 
day, while one day’s labour will more than keep me a 
week ; about three shillings a week will keep me, so 
that if I had no land, I am able and willing to keep you 
all; but I shall have wheat next harvest that will keep 
us all with flour one year, and in the spring I shall put 
in potatoes that will supply us the next winter. 


Mrs. Scholes wishes me to give her respects to you, 
and wishes you safely arrived; she has been broughi to 
bed of a boy, and has got through very well. James 
Grey has left here for home, poor fellow ! he is like an 
old woman, he was ever grumbling about something, he 
was here three months, and saved as much money as 
would carry him back again. 





Remember me to brother Henry, sister Mary, and 
her husband, Ralph Bigwood, J. Cole, Blomley, Suthers, 
L. Haslop, and all Rechabites ;—all my old neighbours 
and friends, John Blackburn and family, John Hey- 
wood and family;—remember me to all your relations 
and friends, and give my love to all my children, 
and axcept the same yourself, 

From your affectionate husband, 
JOHN GOULDING. 





TUBAL CAIN, 


Old Tubal Cain was a man of might, 
In the days when earth was young ; 

By the fierce light of his furnace bright 
The strokes of his hammer rung; 

And he lifted high his brawny hand 
On the iron glowing clear, 

Till the sparks rushed out in a scarlet rout, 
As he fashioned the sword and spear ; 

And he sang “ Hurra for my handiwork ! 
Hurra for the spear and sword ! 

Hurra for the hand that shall wield them well : 
For he shall be King and Lerd.” 


To Tubal Cain came many a one, 
As he wrought by his roaring fire, 
and each one pray’d for a strong steel blade 
As the Crown of his own desire; 
And he made them weapons sharpand strong, 
Till they shouted loud for glee, 
And gave him gifts of pearls and gold, 
And spoils of the forest free. 
And they sang ” Hurrafor Tubal Cain, 
Who hath given us strength anew ; 
Hurra for the smith, hurra for the fire, 
And hurra for the metal true !” 
But a sudden change came o’er his head 
Ere the setting of the sun, 
And Tubal Cain was filled with pain 
For the evil he had done ; 
He saw that men, with rage and heat, 
Made war upon their kind, 
And the land was red with the blood they shed, 
In their lust for carnage blind. 
And ke said “* Alas, that ever I made, 
Or that this skill of mine should plan, 
The spear and the sword for men whose joy 
Is to slay their fellow-man !” 


And for many a day old Tubal Cain 
Sat brooding o’er his woe ; 

And his hand forbore to smite the ore, 
And his furnaces mouldered low ; 

But he rose, at last, with a cheerful face, 
And a bright courageous eye, 

And bared his strong right arm for work, 
While the quick flames mounted high. 

And he sang “ Hurra for my handiwork !” 
And the red sparks lit the air; 

Not alone for the blade was the bright steel made ; 
And he fashion’d the first ploggh share. 


And men, taught wisdom from the past, 
In friendship Joined thair hands, 

Hung the sword in the hall, the spear on the wall, @ 
And plough’d the willing lands; 

And they sang “* Hurra for old Tubal Cain, 
A staunch good friend is he; , 

And for the plough-share and plough 
To him our praise shall be ; 

But while oppression lifts its head, 
Or tyrant would be lord, 

Though we may thank him for the plough, 
We'll not forget the sword !” 





Omnipuses IN New Yor«.—We have 376 licensed 
omnibuses now runnirg,gwned by some dozen or more 
different proprietors. Each omnibus costs, new,d550, 
making their aggregate costs 4206,800. Each omni- 
bus earns, on an average, d10 a day, and 43,000 
ayear. The whole earn d3,760 per day, and d1,128, 
000 a year. Their expenses are always rated at dd 
dollars each per day, and d1,5)0 a year, making the 
aggregate cost of the whole d564,000 ayear. The 
profit, thereof, of each omnibus to its proprietor, is 
d5 a day, and d1,500 a year; and the nett profit of all 
the omnibuses in the city is d564,000. To earn dl0 
a day, each carriage must make eight trips ; some make 
nine, but eight is the usual number, down and back, 
with an average of ten fares each way. This would 
make, foreach omnibus, 160 fares or passengers per 
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day, and 48,000 per year. At the same rate, the 
whole 376 should carry 60,160 passengers daily, and 
18,048,000 yearly. Thus you will perceive the number 
who daily take a ride in an omnibus exceeds the lar- 
gest vote ever polled by both parties at any election 
in this city ; and the number who ride yearly is nearly 
equal to the entire population of the United States.in 
1840. The average length of each route is 3} miles, 
making the length of a trip down and back seven miles. 
We go down four times in the forenoon and four times 
in the afternoon, which is equivalent to 56 miles a 
day, and 16,800 miles a year for each omnibus and 
driver, and 6,316,800 miles for the whole. A man 
riding up and down daily two miles each way travels 
600 miles for d37 50c. in the course of ayear. There 
are six horses worked on each omnibus daily, in all 
2,256. The distance travelled by each horse, there- 
fore, daily, is about 19 miles, There is but one driver 
to an omnibus—276 in all. They receive dl per day 
wages, which is about¥d300 a year. Each omnibus 
pays a licence to the city of d20'a year, from which a 
revenue accrues annually of d7,520.—New York Post, 
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THE OLDHAM LETTERS. 


It is with the most complete satisfaction, that we 
direct attention to tiie communications of Messis. 
Scholes and Goulding, inserted in the first pages of this 
week’s number. They give the most direct refutation 
to the scandalous libels as to the success of our move- 
ment, put iato circulation by wicked and designing 
men. Our selection of land on the Fox River, is of the 
most judicious character, both as regards traffic and 
fertility of soil. Emancipation Ferry will become the 
great thoroughfare to Buffalo lake; and the Fox and 
Wisconsin rivers will connect, by water transit, the 
east and west of the great continent of North America. 
Emancipation Ferry will become the next government 
stage from Fort Winnebago. Already, the only road— 
the government road, extends through Pottersville to 
the Fort. From thence it will be continued to the 
Ferry; and having crossed the rivers, will be continued 
direct through the society’s lands to Buffalo Lake. 
This gives us every facility for land transit to Mil- 
waukee, and connects our colonies with the whole peo. 
pled portion of Wisconsin. By the Fox and Wisconsin 
rivers, through the canal now in course of cutting, we 
have @ water communication that wiil circumnavigate 
the States, and will open the most ready transit to all 
the markets in the world. These are commercial ad- 
vantages that make our selection of land of the highest 
importance to the founders of a New Town. Emanci- 
pation Ferry cannot fail of becoming a city of eminence 
in the progress of the great American Union ; and with 
its rise, the poorest of England’s poor that now dwell 
in the rough log cabins of a new colony, shall be ele- 
vated into the independent citizens of a free and inde- 
pendent country. At least, to, such a consummation 
do our aspirations lead. 

The surface and soil, too, of our new lands are all 
that the practical farmer can desire. Nicely diversified 
into gently sloping hills, and warm, sheltered dales, 
with here and there some broad, expanding plains, to- 
gether with forests of the Burr Oak in their primeval 
magnitude topping the hills, and displaying their beau- 
ties in all the magnificence of unassisted nature. in 
these scenes, some hundreds of our countrymen are 
now established through the auspices of our society. 
They speak of their homely cottages and forty-acre 
farms as ‘‘ palaces?’ and “ parks.” Palaces they might 
become; parks they decidedly now are; and the most 
beautiful parks in the world. One, in writing to his 





friends, compares his land to the Sutherland estate at 
Trentham,—a magnificent spot for the luxury of one of 
England’s richest nobles. A second speaks of his log 
dwelling being situate on the declivity of a hill, “ like 
Rowley’s Hall,” with a fine stretch of woodland country 
below. A third is embedded in a grove of trees, with 
the wild vine and other fruits in abundance. And thus 
the starved-out workers of England,who entered on their. 
farms with scarcely a cent to call their own, speak of 
their broad lands, their woods and parks!’ How very 
like a dream does all this sound, and yet, how true! 
Messrs.. Scholes and Goulding are amongst those who 
now enjoy the benefits of our society on their farms 
abroad; and richly do they merit the prosperity to 
which their prospects tend. From them, and a host of 
others, we learn that the soil is good. Indeed; oak 
timber will not grow on bad land; and the burr oak 
abounds on our newestate. The soil is said to be thin 
on the bluffs, with a sandy bottom. Nevertheless, 
it will grow abundantly all that is submitted to its care. 
The lower lands are of a rich black loam; and there 
are portions called ‘‘ Marsh Land.”* The latter, we are 
informed are dry, and grow excellent grass. Such is 
the potters’ new estate; and to it some thousands are 
looking forward as a beacon of hope for time to come ! 
We would earnestly urge on our members generally 
to give as wide a circulation to the Oldham pamphlet, as 
they possibly can. The example of the Oldham men 
is worthy all imitation, aud they should be supported 
in their noble endeavour to defend-the society against 
the libels of its enemies. Let each branch send an 
order to John Heap, 51, Horsedge-street, Oldham, 
Lancashire; and, at the same time, forward a note for 
insertion at the end of the pamphlet, such as, ‘‘ Mem- 
bers enrolled every Saturday evening at the Branch, 
Black Lion Inn, Burslem.” This could be inserted, 
and removed to give place to another, at a very trifling 
additional cost; and thus every branch might adver- 
tise its time and place of meeting, as the type is kept 
standing, andis now waiting for orders, Let the orders, 
then, be given, and never fear a trifling expense. We 
must advertise, if we wish to succeed. . Forward, then! 
and let it be remembered that the Oldham pamphlet 
can be retailed at ONE HALFPENNY each! Let every 
journal in the empire have a copy. No delay, but to 
the work like men. Call special meetings of each 
branch, and lay down plans for advertising. Prepare 
also to meet Mr. Twigg, and with one general exertion, 
push forward the cause. Onward! onward!! onward!!! 





LETTER FROM THE STATES. 
Fairfield, Jefferson County, Iowa, 
August 12th, 1849. 

My Dear Wife,—I have received your letter of the 
Ist. of July ; it came to hand on the 6th. of August. I 
was very happy to hear from you, but a good deal 
alarmed at the sight of the letter, as it bore three black 
seals ; please tu seal your letters with red wax in future, 
unless something happens. 1 was sorry to learn that 
you were so poorly, but hope you will soon recover. I 
was to hear of the children’s welfare. Tell John that I 
should like to get a few cherries; I have not seen any 
garden cherries here yet; I believe there are none. It 
would be well if you would bring with you several little 
things in that way, such as apple and pear pippins, 
about a dozen nice early potatos and a few late ones, 
together with a few garden seeds of different sorts. I 
find that the American taste and ours differ a little in 
these matters ; they are real slovens about their gardens. 
John is right in supposing that he will have to work, 
for I shall have a large garden presently. We shall al- 
so have a cow or two when you come, and he will have 
to help you to look after them. I suppose Tom will 
find enough to do to gather nuts, for they grow here in 
such abundance, that cart loads might be gathered at 
this season of the year. The country about here wears 
a strange appearance, a great portion of the land being 
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in a state of nature, having never been ploughed, and a 
good deal of it is covered with hazel bushes. These 
areZcovered with nuts,¥and’ grow very low, not higher 
than Tom, so that he can very easily gather them. Poor 
Mary-Ellen had better bring a doll or two with her, as 
there are none to be bought here. I was pleased with 
the decision you have come to, as to when you will come. 
I think, taking all things into consideration, it would 
be best for you to;come in the’spring, and to start as 
early in February as possible. Should the weather be 
very rough, I should advise you not to come by way of 
Philadelphia, but jby New Orleans. It is best to.take 
the northern passage by New York, or Philadelpdia, in 
the fall, but it would be rough and cold to come that 
wayzin the spring. You had better, therefore, write to 
the office of Harder. and Co., 60, Waterloo Road, Liver- 
pool, to ascertain when Captain Drew will be in, and 
when he will sail for New Orleans, I should like, very 
much like you to come with him, he is such a nice man; 
he would be as kind to you as you could wish. Having 
a cabin passage, you would be as comfortable as being 
at home ; all your provisions would be prepared for you, 
so that you would have nothing to do but look after the 
children. Besides you would have a room to yourself, 
where you could read and enjoy yourself as you might 
think proper. You would not, in that case, have any 
bed or bedding to provide for the passage; you would 
need nothing but a change of wearing apparel. I should 
not like you to be extravagant, but still I should like 
you, if you could, to have the children clean, and to 
bring with you as many clothes as possible.—Don’t come 
with a less sum in your pocket than £30, if you can 
avoid it. As far as the weather was concerned, we had 
a very smooth passage; we were for weeks as still as 
being in a parlour, the vessel going steadily on all the 
time. You would also be free from sickness in the ca- 
bin, I mean beside sea sickness; and be sure to get as 
much fresh air as possible for the first few days when 
you are sick, and you will soon be better. Sea sickness 
is a.bad feeling while it lasts, but happily no one dies 
of it, unless they give way.to it, lie in bed, and thus 
contract other disorders which carry many off, espe- 
cially when the vessels are crowded. Children, however, 
soon get over it; they are well in a day or two; and, if 
very young, they are not ill at all. It is likely that 
Mary-Ellen will not be ill at all. Take care not to be 
over anxious about preparing for the journey; commence 
in time, and leave as little to be done at last as possible. 
Do not over-work yourself for several weeks before you 
start ; mind, too, to keep. your stomach in good order 
by eating little and very plain food; be sure to live on 
dry toast, and tea unsweetened, for about a week pre- 
vious to setting sail. When you get to New Orleans, 
Captain Drew will assist you in hiring a cart or dray to 
take up your luggage from the steam boat to the ship, 
and will, if you wish it, go with you to take your 
passage up the river to St. Louis, and I will meet you 
there if I possibly can. You will have to pay about £2 
for cabin passage for yourself, and about the same for 
the two children; Mary Ellen will come free all the 
way. They also charge 26 cents (a cent is equal to the 
English halfpenny), for every hundred pounds’ weight 
of luggage. See that all your luggage is carried up 
stairg and deposited in front of the cabin door; have 
all directed and numbered, and get a correct bill of 
them, stating the number of packages from the captain 


or clerk, and by keeping that bill you can compel them - 
. to make good whatever might be lost, but if you have 


no bill you cannot recover them. Get John to write 
to me as soon as you Sail, so that I may know when to 
start to meet you. It will cost you altogether about 
£4 or £5 to reach St. Louis in the cabin, but you will 
have a room to yourself, may live on the very best, and 
be treated in all respects like a lady. I believe that 





the regular charge from New Orleans to St. Louis, is | 


from ten to eleven dollars, (a dollar is 190 cents, or 
4s. 2d.) for each adult, and two children count one 





adult, litfle ones go free. I hope to be with you to take 
your fare to Heshuk, and from Heshuk to this town by 
mail, leaving your luggage at Heshuk, 6 dollars more. 
So you see that by this route your expenses will be as 
follows :— «6 4 
From Liverpool to New Orleans, 18 
From New Orleans to St. Louis, 11 dol. ea. 4 1 
From St. Louis to Heshuk, 2} dollars each 1 
From Heshuk, by mail to Fairfieid, 3 dol. ea. 1 


£24 17. 6 


0 0 
1 & 
0.10 
5 0 








There will be about a dollar at New Orleans for cart- 
ing from ship to packet, and about half a dollar at St. 
Louis; this will most probably cover your expenses, 
and you will come comfortably and respectably all the 
way. 1 find mugs are very dear here; should you 
bring any, mind to pack them well in straw. I find 
all articles of clothing much higher here than with you, 
Bring your two lamps with you. 1 have bought a fea- 
ther bed and stocks since I came, but I find cash very 
hard to be got hold of at present. I have entered into 
partnership with another person; we earn from 4s. to 
12s. a day each, but we have to give credit for nearly 
all we do, so that it will be Christmas befure we can 
begin to collect our accounts, after that time I hope we 
shall be enabled to go on well. This is the best country 
for us, with all the scarcity for. cash, for I can get a 
house of my own very soon and make a living without 
having to leave my family and live separately from 
them as in England. Here, too, we can settle ourselves, 
and as soon as we can raise a little money, buy a small 
woodland, fence our own ground, and live on our own 
farm. It is an easy country to live in; there are no 
really poor people—all have plenty to eat; I have not 
seen a beggar or heard of one since I left England. I 
am very sorry to hear of Richard V’hillips and John 
Parry having no employment; I wish they were here, 
they could make a good living at almost any thing, 
especially Richard Phillips; his family would be as 
good as a fortune to him, they would, in a short time, 
be enabled to keep him without work. Give my kind 
respects tothem. My brother and sister in law, Thomas 
and Betsy are very well; we have all had the best of 
health since our arrival here; my appetite is always 
good and thank God we have plenty to eat. For about 
5d. we can have as much flesh meat as you would have 
pay 3s. or 3s. 6d. for. Tom is in good work, getting 
5s. 3d. per day. They have a nice house to live in for 
3s. a week, and rents are high here. They have a 
cow, a calf, asow.and six little pigs, nine or ten fowls, 
and are comfortable and well satisfied with the place. 
Betsy desires to be remembered to you; ske wishes me 
to tell you that she likes this place better than any she 
has ever been at before, and has no doubt but you will 
be equally well satisfied after a short time and have 
got into the ways of this country. Lizzy is very well; 
she has grown quite fat since she came here; she gets 
plenty of good new milk. The cow costs them nothing 
but a disk of salt to keep it; she comes up every even- 
ing, herself, and goes away in the morning to the prairie, 
Tom wishes to be remembered to you; he says that he 
is as happy here as ever he was in his life. He further 
observes, and very correctly, that there is neither ty- 
ranny or oppression here: no half-starved over-worked 
people, but on the contrary, if they.come here poor, 
they need not be long so, and also have a house of their 
own and every thing else that can add to their comfost, 
You can tell my brother Samuel that Thomas intends 
to write to him in the course of a week or two, and that 
I will then enclose a fow lines also. Give our love to 
father ; poor man, how he is bringing down his own grey 
hairs with sorrow to the grave. ‘Thanks to Mn, and 
Mrs. Wright, and all my old neighbours for their re- 
membrance of me. ‘Tell T. Fennah that the country is 
rather new for masons as yet, but an industrious man 
cannot help making a good living. I have to work ra- 
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ther hard, but I am my own master, and can sit down 
when I think proper. My love to all old friends. 
I am, your affectionate husband, 
E. DAVIES. 





HOW AMERICA WAS PEOPLED. 

(From a Concise History of Modern Priestzraft.) 

(Continued from our last.) 

‘66 Friend and brother, it was the will of the Great 
Spirit that we should meet together this day. He or- 
ders all things, and he has given us a fine day for our 
council. He has taken his garment from before the 
sun, and caused it to shine with brightness upon us. 
Our eyes are opened that we see clearly; our ears are 
unstopped that we have been able to hear distinctly the 
words you have spoken. For all these favours we thank 
the Great Spirit and him only. 

‘* © Brother, this council-fire was kindled by you. It 
was at your request that we came together at this time. 
We have listened with great attention to what you have 
said ; you requested us to speak our minds freely : this 
gives us great joy, for we now consider that we stand 
upright before you, and can speak whatever we think. 
All have heard your voice, and all speak to you as one 
man; our minds are agreed. 

“** Brother, you say you want an answer to your talk 
before you leave this place. It is right you should have 
one, a8 you are at a great distance from home, and we 
do not wish to detain you; but we will first look back 
a little, and tell you what our fathers have told us, and 
what we have heard from the white people. 

‘* * Brother, listen to what we say. There was a time 
when our forefathers owned this great island. Their 
seats extended from the rising to the setting sun. The 
Great Spirit had made it for the use of Indians. He 
had created the Buffalo, the deer and other animals for 
food. He had made the beaver and the bear, and their 
skins served us for clothing. He had scattered them 
over the country, and taught us how to take them. He 
had caused the earth to produce corn for bread. All 
this he had done for his red children, because he loved 
them, Ifwe had any disputes about hunting-grounds, 
they were generally settled without the shedding of 
much blood ; but an evil day came upon us: your fore- 
fathers crossed the great waters, and landed on this is- 
land. Their numbers were small; they found friends, and 
not enimes; they told us they had fled from their own 
country for fear of wicked men, and came here to enjoy 
their religion. They asked for a small seat. We took 
pity on them, granted their request, and they sate down 
among us. We give them corn and meat, they give us 
poison* in return. The white people had now found 
out our country, tidings were carried back, and more 
came amongst us; yet we did not fear them, we took 
them to be friends: they called us brother, we believed 
and gave them a larger seat. At length their numbers 
had greatly increased, they wanted more land,—they 
wanted our country! Our eyes were opened, and our 
minds became uneasy. Wars took place ; Indians were 
hired to fight against Indians, and many of our people 
were destroyed. They also brought strong liquors 
among us; it was strong and powerful, and has slain 
thousands. 

‘** Brother, our seats were once large, and yours were 
very small. You have now become a great people, and 
we have scarcely a place left to spread our blankets. 
You have got our country, but are not satisfied ;—you 
want to force your religion upon us. 

*** Brother, continue to listen. You say that you are 
sent to instruct us how to worship the Great Spirit agree- 
ably to his mind, and if we do not take hold of the re- 
ligion which you white people teach,'we shall be unhappy 
hereafter, You say that you are right, and we are 
lost ; how do you know this? We understand that your 
religion is written in a book ; if it was intended for us 


* Spirituous liquors. 








as well as you, why has not the Great Spirit given it to 
us, and not only to us, why did he not give to our fore- 
Sathers the knowledge of that book, with the means of 
understanding it rightly? We only know what you 
tell us about it : how shall we know when to believe BE- 
ING SO OFTEN DECIEVED BY THE WHITE 
PEOPLE. 

“* * Brother, you say there is but one way to worship 
and serve the Great Spirit If there is but one religion, 
why do you white people differ so much about it? why 
not all agree, as you can all read the book ? 

‘“** Brother, we do not understand these things. We 
are told that your religion was given to your forefathers, 
and has been handed down from father to son. We 
also have a religion which has given to our forefathers, 
and has been handed down to be their children. We 
worship that way. Zt teaches us to be thankful for all 
the favours we receive ; to love each other, and to be 
united ;—we never quarrel about religion. 

“* © Brother, the Great Spirit has made us all ; but he 
has made a great difference between his white and red 
children. He has given us a different complexion, and 
Gifferent customs. To you he has given the arts; to 
these he has not opened our eyes. We know these 
things to be true. Since he has made so great a differ- 
ence between us in other things, why may we net con- 
clude that he has given usa different religion according 
to our understanding? The Great Spirit does right: 
he knows what his best for his children: we are satisfied. 

** © Brothes, we do not wish to destroy your religion, 
or take it from you; we only want to enjoy our own. 

‘** Brother, you say you have not come to get our 
land or our money, but to enlighten our minds. I will 
now tell you that I have been at your meetings, and 
saw you collecting money from the meeting. I cannot 
tell what this money was intended for, but suppose it 
was for your minister; and, if we should conform to your 
way of thinking, perhaps you may want some for us. 

“** Brother, we are told that you have been preach- 
ing to the white people in this place. These people 
are our neighbours; we are acquainted with them ; we 
will wait a little while, and see what effect your preach- 
ing has upon them. If we jind it does them good, makes 
them honest and less disposed to cheat Indians, we wili 
then consider again what you have said. 

‘** Brother, you have now heard our answer to your 
talk; and this is all we have to say at present. As we 
are going to part, we will come and take you by the 
hand, and hope the Great Sirit will protect you on 
your journey, and return you safe to your friends.’ 

“The Missionary, hastily rising from his seat, re- 
fused to shake hands with them, saying ‘ there was no 

fellowship between the religion of God and the works of 
the devil.’ The Indians smiled and retired in a peace- 
able manner.* Which of these parties best knew the 
real nature of religion? At all events the missionary 
was awfully deficient in the spirit of his own, and in the 
art of winning men to embrace it.” ¢ 

In Canada, European intercourse with the natives, 
has brought similar deplorable results to those we have 
been recording. Christain civilization has introduced 
the missionary and ‘‘fire-water”’ at the same time, to 
stultify both the mind and the body, so that they my 
be the more easily plundered of their property. Mrs. 
Jameson, in her ‘‘ Rambles in Canada,” gives the fol- 
lowing melancholy description of the effects of Civilized 
intercourse with the Red Indians. 

“ Every means, hitherto provided by the Canadian 
government, for the protection of the Indians against 
the whites, has failed. Every prohibition of the use of 
sale of ardent spirits, among them, has proved a mere 
mockery. The refuse of the white population, along 
the back settlements, have no perception of the genuine 
virtues of the Indian characters. They see only their 
inferiority in the commonest arts of life; their subjec- 
* Winterbottom’s America. 

+ Howitt’s History of Colonization and Christianity, p.397-401. 
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tion to our power; they contemn them, oppress them, 
corrupt their women, and deprave them by the means 
and example of drunkenness.” 

She then gives the following most affecting story, in 
explanation of the manner the natives have been duped 
and plundered. It describes an Indian Elysium, at 
the head of one of the Bays of Lake Huron. The resi- 
dence of a happy pair, enjoying, while secluded from 
the contaminating influence of ‘Christian civilization,” 
freedom and independance. Hunting, fishing, and 
sugar making succeeded to such an extent as to supply 
them with every necessary, and many luxuries. He 
had an abundance, wherein to feed and cloth himself 
and wife. But in an evil hour, he fell a victim to the 
unprincipled villany of the white trader; of which the 
following gives the sad details. Shall I lift the same 
blanket, after the lapse of eighteen months? The 
second summer has arrived, since my las visit: the wig- 
wam on the lake shore, the fit residence of summer, is 
unoccupied—the fire is still turning in the wigwam of 
winter! but the situation, which has warmth and quiet 
to recommend it, at that season, when cold is our great- 
est enemy, is now gloomy and dark. Wondering what 
could have induced my friends to put up with the mel- 
ancholy of the deep forest, instead of the sparkling of 
the sunlit wave, I hastened to enter. How dreadful 
the change! there was, indeed, the same Indian girl 
that I had left healthy, cheerful, contended, and happy ; 
but whisky, hunger, and distress of mind, had marked 
her countenance with the furrows of premature old age. 
An infant, whose aspect was little better that its mother’s 
was hanging at her breast, half dressed, and filthy. 
Every part of the wigwam, was ruinous and dirty, and, 
with the exception of one kettle, entirely empty. Not 
one singe article of furniture, clothing, or provision re- 
mained. Her husband had left in the morning to go 
out to fish, and she had not moved from the spot; this 
I thought strange, as his canoe and spear were on the 
beach. In ashort time he returned, but without any 
food. He had indeed, set out to fish, but had laid down 
to sleep in the bush, and had been awakened by his 
dog barking on our arrival. He appeared worn down 
and helpless, both in body and mind, and seated him- 
self, in listless silence, in his place in the wigwam. My 
curiosity was excited, and, although anxious not to dis- 
tress his feelings, I could not avoid seeking some ex- 
planation of the change I observed. It was with difficulty 
I ascertained the following fact. 

“On the opening of the spring of 1833, the Indian, 
having got a sufficiency of furs for his purpose, set off 
to a distant trading port, to make his purchase. The 
trader presented him with a plug of tobacco, and a pipe, 
on his entrance, and offered him a glass of whisky, 
which he declined; the trader was thén occupied with 
other customers, but soon noticed the respectable col- 
lection of furs in the poor Indian. He was marked as 
his victim, and, not expecting to be able to impose upon 
him, unless he made him drunk, he determined to ac- 
complish this by indirect means. 

“* As soon as the store was clear of other customers, 
he entered into conversation with the Indian, and in- 
vited him to join himin drinking a glass of cider, which 
he unhesitatingly accepted; the cider was mized with 
brandy, and soon began to affect the mind of the In- 
dian. A second, and third glass was taken, and he 
became completely intoxicated. In this state the trader 
dealt with him; but, it was not at first that even the 
draught he had taken could overcome his lessons of 
prudence, He parted with only one skin; the trader 
was, therefore, obliged to continue his contrivances, 
which he did, with such effect, that, for three weeks, 
the Indian remained eating, drinking, and sleeping, in 
his store. At length all the fur was sold, and the In- 
dian returned home with only a few ribbons and beads, 
and a bottle of whisky. The evil example of the hus- 
band, added to vexation of mind, broke the resolution 
of the wife, and she, too, partook of the accursed liquor. 





From this time there was no change. The resolution 
of the Indian, once broken, his pride of spirit, and eon- 
sequently, his firmness, were gone; he became a con- 
firmed drunkard—his wife’s and his own ornamental 
dresses, and, at length, all the furniture of his wigwam, 
even the guns and traps, on which his hunting depend- 
ed, were all sold to the store for whisky. 

“* When I arrived they had been two days without 
food, and the Indian had not energy to save himself and 
his family from starvation. 

( To be Continued.) 





THE LATTER-DAY SAINTS. 
Great Salt Lake City, July 20th, 1849. 


10 ELDER ORSON HYDE, AND THE AUTHORITIES OF 
THE CHURCH IN FOTTAWATAMIE COUNTY, IOWA, 


Dear Brethren,—Since our letter of April last, some 
matters have transpired which we consider worthy of 
your attention. The weather has been favourable for 
farming interest generally, and our crops so far bid fair 
to realize the common expectations: and we feel con- 
fident, that if strict economy is used, grain enough will 
be raised to meet the wants of the Saints here; but let 
it be understood by those expecting to immigrate to 
this valley, that they depend not upon the people here 
for a supply of provisions, but to bring their outfits 
with them. This refers to this season if any wish to 
start this fall, though our counsel is, not to start after 
this arrives. 

On the 16th of June, the gold diggers began to arrive 
here on their way to the gold regions of California ; 
since which time our peaceful valley has appeared like 
the half-way house of the pilgrims to Mecca, and still 
they come and go, and probably will continue to do so 
till fall. As many quit their wagons and pack at this 
point, and as many of their animals become worn 
down through fatigue, horses and mules are command- 
ing high prices to complete the journey to the land of 
the gold dust. 

From all appearance many will have to stop here 
late in the fall, and tarry with us through the winter, 
Goods and Groceries are already beginning to stop and 
are sold at fair prices. 

The health of the Saints is as good as we can ask, 
and we feel thankful to our Father in heaven for so 
great a blessing. The council house, our roads, bridges, 
bathing houses, &c., are progressing as fast as we can 
spare time from our agricultural labors to do them, 

We are preparing to celebrate the 24th of July as the 
anniversary of the entrance of the pioneers into the 
Valley of the Great Salt Lake, in a manner that shall 
characterise the Saints as the true sons and daughters 
of liberty. 

We have already erected a shade or building (on 
spiles or posts) 100 feet by 60, for that memorable day, 
and for purpose of meetings hereafter. 

The weather has been steady with few exceptions. 
The warmest day we have noted, the thermometer at 
2 F.m. stood at 104 deg. in the shade. 

Elder C. €. Rich to the Bay of San Francisco, and 
Elder Addison Pratt, with some two or three of the 
Seventies to the islands in the Pacific, will start across 
the Desert immedjately after our celebration. We can 
truly say that the Saints live up to the old Mormon 
Motto and “ mind their own business,” by which the 
valley of the Great Salt Lake is bursting into a city of 
habitations; where, if humility and love continue to 
increase with industry and economy, plenty and union 
will crown the efforts of all that the Lord designs to 
bless. Law suits and mobs are far from this valley of 
peace, and may they ever remain so. 

The brethren in Pottawatamie County, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Nauvoo, and vicinities, must remember, pause, 
and reflect, that we came to this valley when there was 
no house nor fence, and no corn nor wheat, save what 
we brought with us; and that our every nerve, and all 
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our energies will be exerted“to sustain ourselves, to 
build houses, fences, and raise grain, which, from all 
appearances must command as high a price as from five 
dollars to ten dollars per bushel for wheat, and from 
two dollars to six dollars for corn, and other things in 
proportion. 

When these small matters of.journeying more than a 
thousand miles over the sage plains, and settling, and 


‘preparing to live, and sustain ourselves with the com- 


mon necessaries of live are overcome, then the poor 
shall feel our helping hand to assist them to remove'to 
this valley. 

In the bonds of the New and Everlasting Covenant, 
dear brethren, we remain, yours truily, 

Barouam Youne. H.C. Kiwnaty. W. Ricwarns. 





OFFICIAL NOTICES. 
——— 


TWO LETTHRS FROM THE POTTERS’ LANDS 
IN WESTERN AMERICA, IN A NEAT PAM- 
PHLET FORM, PRICE ONE HALFPENNY. 


These letters have been forwarded to the Oldham 
Branch by Messrs. Scholes and Goulding, colonists on 
the New Lands of the society. They give a truthful 
and unvarnished account of the present position and 
prospects of the-colony; and have been:printed by the 
Oldham Branch, for general sale throughout the em- 
pire. Let the branches send in their orders forthwith, 
to Mr. John Heap, Horsedge-street, Oldham, the inde- 
fatigable secretary of ‘* Labour’s Refuge” Branch, and 
let every newspaper in the empire have a copy. Also :— 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF MR. TWIGG. 

Mr, Twigg sailed from New York on the 7th of No- 
vember, in the “New Wortp,” a first-class American 
Limer. He is expected in Liverpool on or about the 
second week in December. The Liverpool Branches 
will prepare a supper for the occasion. Let every 
member attend, Also :—- 

‘THE MEMBERS OF “LAND OF LIBERTY” 
BRANCH, MANCHESTER. 


‘Are informed, that a Preliminary Meeting of their 
Branch will take place on Saturday, the lst of Decem- 
ber, previous. to their-yearly meeting for the nomination 
of Officers for the next half year, as well as appointing 
Auditors for the past half year. Chair to be taken at 


‘7 o’clock, P.m. Every Member is respectfully requested 


to &ttend.as other Business of importance will have to be 
transavted previous tothe forthcoming Ballot. Also:— 


SURREY MUSIC HALL, “ GRAPES TAVERN;” 
SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD. 

The Members of the “‘ South London” Branch of the 
Potters’ Emigration Society, Will take a BENEFIT at 
the above spacious Hall, On Tuesday, December, 4th 
1849, in aid of the funds for the Erection of a GRISP 
MILL, when they hope for the support of those in- 
terested, and the-Puolic generally. The Evening’s 
amusements will consist of a Grand Concert, and other 
Entainments, supported,by the whole of the well- known 
Talented Artists of the above Splendid Establishment. 
For further particulars, see bills of the day. Also, in 
the course of the evening, an Address will be delivered 
explanatory of the objects of the society. Tickets :— 
Lower Hall.6d. Upper Hall 9d. To be obtained as fol- 
lows :—At the Branches :--‘*. Brunswick Arms,” Bruns- 
wick-st., Stamford-st. ; ‘‘ Union,” Goswell Street Road; 
*“George,”’ Great St. Andrew Street, Seven Dials ; 
“‘Chapman’s Coffee House,” Church Street, Shore- 
ditch; ** Bull” Tottenham Court Road. Also of Mr. 
Grinslade, “Golden Last,’’ Counter Street, Borough 
Market: Mr. Millington, “ Town Hall Coffee House,” 
Borough: and of the Committee :—C. CHUBB, 15, 
Royal Street, Lambeth. W. YOUNG, 23. Brook St., 
West Square, Lambeth, J. CLIFTON, i2, Elliott’s 
Row, St. George’s Road. J. LOONEY, 17, Snow’s 
Field’s, Bermondsey. F. STAGG, 13, Fly Plaee, St. 
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‘of importance will be laid before them. 





Geogre’s Road, W. WILLIAMSON, Evangelist Court’ 
Ludgate Hill. C. STUBBS, Alfred Place, Blackfriars’ 
Road. E. A.-EPPS, 5, Little Charlotte Row, Long 
Lane, Bermondsey. And of H. AXELBY, Secretary, 
23, Prince’s Street, Stamford Street. Vocal Director, 
Mr. W. WARDLE. Leader of the Band, Mr. G 
DAVIS. Pianoforte, Mr. W. WARDING. Doors 
open at half-past Six, to commence at Seven o’clock pre- 
cisely, Also:— 

THE BRANCHES 
Are informed, that they must send in their Return 
Sheets, with a complete list of every Member’s Sub- 
scription from July 7th to December Ist, 1849. All 
Branches who have not sent Returns at all, must do 
so from their commencement, without further delay. 
Those Branches who do not attend ‘to this notice will 
not. stand eligible to the January Ballot. The Finan- 
cial Reports are now ready, price Twopence each. Let 
orders be immediately forwarded to the office, with pre- 
payment. Each member must takea copy. Also:— 

THE PRINTERS 
Are informed, ‘that all that are Eligible to the Branch 
Shares are requested to attend a Meeting on Monday, 
December 3rd, at the Talbot Inn, Hanley, as business 
LET ALL 
ATTEND. 

> Report of the Crewe Concert in our next, 














BRANCHES, IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


POTTERS’ EMIGRATION SOCIETY. 
—————_ 
MONIES RECEIVED FOR THE WEEK ENDING NOV. 241TH, 


No. £. s. d. 

Nov.20 75, ‘‘ Falls ofthe Clyde,” Lanark... 1 3 6 
“« 2, “ William Evans,” Hanley .... 1 1 9 
6 7, Fe BA oc0.0 60060 «- 0 6 6 
“ Transfers 0 3 0 
21 43, “*PoorMan’s Hope,” Duckinfield 1 2 0 

“ 77, “ Speed the Plough,” Wishaw- 
DE ania ss aneroteed oncens 4 65 6 
“ 41, “ Spinner’s Refuge,” Chowbent 2 8 0 
“ Transfer 0 4 0 

22 28, ‘“‘ Workman’s Resource,” Man- 
CEE. 0 x: 6.00hen00ssteedes 5 00 

«« 95,“ Perseverance,” Newcastle-on- 
Se re eee 1 6 0 
«58, “‘South London,” London.. 416 6 
23 31, “ First Birmingham,” , 9 4 4 
es Entrance fees 710 0 
“s General levy 113 0 
6 Books 0 8 6 
es Reports 0 4 2 
«3, “ Home in the West,”Crewe.. 2 0 0 
“ 39, “First London,” ....... socoe 5 and 1 
£48 7 7 4 





VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE ERECTION 
OF A GRIST MILL. 


— £. s&s. d. 

Totalin hand for past weeks ..... coccee @ OH 

No. 75, “‘ Falls of the Clyde,”’ Lanark.. eta © 3:6 

SOE, SE FT o0dss ciccecndscese 010 

** 43, “Poor Man’s Hope,” Duckinfield.. 03 3 

ss "7, “ Spreed the Plough,” Wishawtown 06 0 

“94, “ Perseverance,”’ Newcastle-on-tyne 0 1 2 

ss 58, ** South London,” London........ 03 6 
3, ‘‘ Home in the West,’’ Crewe, Pro- 

ceed of Concert, for Grist Mill...... 5 0 0 

ee ere - 22 83 





Printed for and by the Trustees of the = Potters’ Joint Stock ; 


Emigration Sqciety and Savings’ Fund,” at the Society’s 

Printing Establishment, Miles Bank, Sheiton ; and Published 

by WILLIAM EVANS, * EXAMINER” Office, Shelton, Staf- 

fordshire Potteries ;—J. WATSON, 3, Queen’s Head Passage, 

Paternoster Row, London;—ABEL HEYWOOD, Oldham- 

street, Manchester ;--W. D. Vale, Dale End, Birmingham. 
SATURDAY, December Ist, 1849. 
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